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declaring themselves for the choice which will make the connec-
tion of England and India a blessing to themselves and to the
whole world for countless generations. Our Congress asks but to
serve as a modest hand-maid to that movement, asks but to be
allowed to show the pits and the falls, asks but to be allowed to
join in the blessing which England will as surely earn as there is
an * Eternal that maketh for Righteousness.'
Enthusiastic cheering greeted the conclusion of this eloquent and
manly address, which created a deep impression in the country. Here
and there, some captious critic fastened upon one or two contro-
versial points for the purpose of disparagement, The Rast-Gojtar
attacked the President for seeking to identify Parsis with the
national movement. It hoped that the community would not accept
his "visionary view/' and forget its individuality as a race. The
Times of India thought there was nothing new in what Pherozeshah
had said, and that so far as the address went, the National Congress
was apparently without a programme. Such critics apart, the general
opinion was that the speech gave "a key-note of moderation and
good-sense to the deliberations of the Congress." Among other com-
petent judges, Sir William Wedderburn wrote and congratulated
Pherozeshah upon the " weighty and appropriate address " which he
had delivered. The Bombay Gazette was particularly gratified, that
so far as the President was concerned, the extravagances of the pam-
phleteering stage of the movement had been abandoned, and that
Bombay, in providing the Congress with a President, had com-
municated something of its own spirit to the assembly.
The subsequent proceedings of the session of 1890 call for little
comment. They came to an end with the customary vote of thanks
to the chair, proposed on this occasion by a Bengali lady. As Man
Mohan Ghosh remarked, it was meant as a compliment both to the
ladies and to the gallant President, The principal resolutions were of
the usual order and covered a multitude of subjects. They were
supported by speeches of considerable eloquence and ability, and
if it were possible for a dead wall of opposition to be battered down
by rhetoric and argument, then much could the Congress have
claimed to its credit during its chequered career. But like the
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